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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JEREMY 
TAYLOR, CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO 
KING CHARLES I., AND AFTERWARDS 
BISHOP OF DOWN AND CONNOR. 

AMONG the works of our old 
Divines, there are none which 
are more worthy of perusal than 
those of Jeremy Taylor. Whether 
we regard the mailer or the style, 
we shall find that they deservedly 
occupy a distinguished rank in the 
tfeeological literature of the seven- 
teenth century. His religious opi- 
nions were, indeed, very enlighten- 
ed for the times in which he lived; 
his notions of toleration, though not 
so comprehensive as those of the 
present day, were yet far from' being 
compressed within any narrow limi- 
tations. He saw better, than most 
men of his time, in what the essence 
of Christianity consisted ; and per- 
haps we cannot pay him a higher 
compliment than by saying, that 
his admirable work, entitled "The 
Liberty of Prophecying," prepared 
the way for Locke's irrefragable 
Tracts on the subject of Toleraiion. 

The mind of. Jeremy Taylor was 
enriched by a large acquaintance 
with books and things. On every 
occasion he opens the stores of his 
erudition, and makes a. copious dis- 
play of examples and allusions. Many 
gf these have indeed lost their fresh- 
ness and their interest, and at pre- 
sent rather tire the patience, than 
enliven the attention. Yet the sen- 
sation of dulness is always prevented 
by the liveliness of bis fancy; and 
he sometimes mounts even tp the 
highest eropyteum of sublimity. His 
ordinary diction" is full of flowers of 
every scent and hue. His fancy, 
like the sun rising irrthe east, diffuses 
a glow of beauty and devotion, over 
every production of his mind, But 



though his fancy whs rich, his taste 
was in some degree infected with 
the vitiated impurities of his age. 
His imagery, is luxuriant, but it is 
full of incongruous combinations. 
His metaphors, at times, are a tis-ue 
of inconsistencies ; and, if the pic- 
tures of bis diction were transferred 
to, the canvass, they would often 
form strange and heterogeneous 
groups* Like the dreams of one in 
a paroxysm of disease, they are a 
whole formed of dissimilar and dis- 
cordant parts. But though the style 
of his compositlons.will seldom endure 
the rigid scrutiny of •critical discri- 
mination, they are nevertheless so 
resplendent with beauties, that the 
particular defects are often forgotten 
in the general blaze of excellence. 

As a polemical and controversial 
theologue, Jeremy Taylor is remark- 
able for his candour and acuteness ; 
he rarely evinces the blindness of 
the bigot, or the bitterness of the 
disputant. The " odium theologir 
cum," the " theological hate," which 
is proverbially implacable and viru- 
lent, was lost in that general bene- 
volence which is most accordant with 
the genius of the gospel. But that; 
in which Taylor most excels, is, 
practical Teligion ; the simple, the 
artless, but often the profound de- 
lineation of that piety which is inde- 
pendent of all particular forms of 
faith and modes of worship ; which, 
is without any exception in its appli- 
cation, or any limitation in Its bene- 
fits. Of thjs piety he portrays the 
features, describes the sensations, e- 
vinces the consequences, enforces the 
necessity, a.od recommends the prac- 
tice,,, with a clearness which cannot 
he mistaken, with a cogency that 
convinces the understanding, and 
with a fervour which makes its way 
to the heart. There is a spirit of 
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piety which porvades his works, 
which can hardly fail of kindling the 
most glowing adoration in the heart ; 
we are convinced that the author was 
no theatrical religionist, who incul- 
cated rlutieswhich he never practised, 
and affections which he never felt, 
Hismanner breathesa sanctity which 
convinces us that he was no mean pro- 
ficient in the righteousness which he 
recommends, and the charity which 
he extols. 

Of the life of Jeremy Taylor but 
few particulars are known ; and those 
few relate more to the places where 
Jie resided, or to the times when his 
several works .were published, than 
to any circumstances characteristic 
of his habits and disposition, to his 
modes of study, or to any interesting 
peculiarities of mind and heart, 
which, when they are the appen- 
dage of virtue or of genius, are read 
with equal pleasure and improve- 
ment. His biographers are not even 
agreed about the date of his birth. 
All that is known for eertain on this 
subject is, that he was born at Cam- 
bridge, some time between the years 
1600 and 1610 ; and that he was the 
son of a barber in that place. The 
ignoble birth, or the humble paren- 
tage of those who have enlightened 
the world by their wisdom, or de- 
lighted it by their fancy, when it is 
ltnown, ought never to be 'concealed, 
as it increases the lustre of those ex- 
ertions which raised them from ob- 
scurity to eminence. It proves that 
they have been indebted for the ce- 
lebrity which they have acquired 
rather to real merit thati to any ad- 
ventitious circumstances. 

Jeremy Taylor was instructed in 
the rudiments of literature at a free- 
school in his native town, and at the 
age of thirteen was admitted a mem- 
ber of Gopville and Caius College, 
where he continued till he bad taktm 
his degree of Master ot Arts. Be af- 
terwards entered into holy orders. 



removed to London, and officiated 
for a short time as public lecturer in 
St. Paul's church. The fame of his 
preaching soon attracted the notice 
of Archbishop Laud, who was so 
much pleased with his manner, and 
the fair presage of his talents and his: 
virtues, that he procured for him, in 
1.636, a Fellowship at All Souls' 
College, in Oxford. In this seat of 
learning, Taylor, according to the 
generous intentions, of his patron, en- 
joyed ample leisure for the culture 
of his mind,* and- the proseuution of 
his studies : and we have every rea- 
son to believe that he made the best 
use of the opportunity. At this time, 
and in this place, attempts were made 
to convert him to the faith of the 
Church of -Rome; and at first, we 
may conjecture, with some effect. 
But the efforts of the Catholics seem 
to have had no, other eHect than to 
induce Tay lor to examine the ground 
of their belief, and of his own. A 
sermon which he preached at St. 
Mary's, in. Oxford, on the 5th of 
November, 1638, proves on which 
sjde he thought the preponderance 
of proof to lie; and his subsequent 
works have deservedly obtained from 
him a high rank among those who 
have opposed the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. When we consider 
the accumulated difficulties of the 
opinions which Taylor had to com- 
bat ant] refute, we cannot but 
admire the temper and modera- 
tion with which he writes. The 
bitterness of the polemic is absorbed 
in the love of truth ; and it appears 
to be his object not to wound and 
exasperate by abuse, but to convince 
by reason, and to soften by charity. 
His writings on this subject maybe 
recommended as the model of a hap- 
py medium between hypocritical 
iukewarmness and infuriated zeal. 
Taylor was not charitable to error 
from his indifference to truth; but it 
was bis love of truth, and of truth 
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for its own sake, independent of any 
sect or parly, which inspired his mo- 
deration. 

Had Taylor lived in our times, 
when the members of the Catholic 
communion have renounced all those 
errors and tenets, the belief of which 
rendered them such an object of terror 
and dismay to our Protestant ancestors, 
there can be no doubt that he would 
have been one of the most strenuous 
advocates for removing those civit 
and military restrictions, to which 
the Catholics of the British Empire, 
as well as every other class of Dis- 
senters from the established ch'urch, 
are, with so much impolicy ,.exposed. 
Jn him the great and necessary mea- 
sure of Catholic emancipation would 
have foufcd a strenuous advocate. 

In 1038, Archbishop Laud, who 
had made Jeremy Taylor his Chap- 
lain, procured for him the rectory of 
Uppingham, in Rutlandshire ; but he 
remained at the University for the 
farther prosecution of his studies till 
the year 1640, when he married, and 
went to reside upon his living. At 
Uppingham, he is said to have 
preached some excellent casuistical 
sermons, which laid the foundation of 
his Ductor Dubitantium," or " Rule 
of Conscience," which was publish- 
ed in London, 1660, the year of the 
restoration. The preface is dated 
from his study in Portmore, in Kil- 
ultagh, County Antrim, Ireland; 
whither we shall hereafter find that 
he accompanied Lord Conway. The 
Ductor Dubitantium was written , 
principally to deliver the science of 
morals from the labyrinth of doubts 
in which it had been involved ; and 
to abridge the numerous limitations, 
and simplify the manifold perplexi- 
ties to which every precept had been 
subjected, till its practical efficacy 
was almost destroyed by the subtle 
expositions of the Schoolmen. This 
simple rule of restitution (Spoliatum 
*nte omnia restituendum) had been 



encumbered byGabrieliuswithnoless 
than three score and ten limitations ; 
some of which every dishonest mind 
would be sure to judge suitable to its 
own case ; and thus the person vyould 
find a conscientious salvo for the re« 
tention of what he had stolen, or 
what was not morally his own. The 
term possession was subject to seven 
hundred and ninety-eight modes of 
litigation. Thus these writers split 
every hair of moral difference into a 
thousand parts, which were almost 
too minute for speculation, till they 
had reduced one most important 
question of morality into an infinity 
of nullities. To use the imagery of 
the author of Ductor Dubitantium, 
they placed a wood of doubts or ca- 
vils before the conscience, a labyrinth 
within the wood, and locks and bars 
on every door within the labyrinth, 
which the magic of their own sophis- 
try was hardly sufficient either to o» 
pen or remove. 

This great work, which the author 
appears to have begun in his youth, 
and to have completed in the meri- 
dian . vigour of his intellect, beam 
ample testimony to the depth of his 
kuow ledge, the variety of his read- 
ing^ the extent of his research, the 
solidity of his judgment, the rich- 
ness of his imagination, and the force 
of his sagacity. 

In 1642 Jeremy Taylor took his 
Doctor's degree at the University of 
Oxford; and, being made Chaplain 
in ordinary to King Charles the First, 
he often preached before that Mo- 
narch and his Court ; and, in the car 
pacity of Chaplain, attended him in 
the civil wars, during several of his 
campaigns. Oil the final triumph of 
the republicans, the author was de- 
prived of his living, and detained fur 
some time as a prisoner in the Castle 
ol'Chepstow, but hiscoiifi neroent doe* 
not appear to have been very long 
or very, severe. When he was set 
at liberty, he retired with, his wife 
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and family into Carmarthenshire, in 
South Wales, where his indigence 
was alleviated and his misfortunes 
soothed by the kindness and genero- 
sity of Richard Vaughan, Earl of 
Carbery, of Golden Grove, in the 
same county. Here he exercised his 
ministry, and kept school, to in- 
crease his means of subsistence; nor 
does hisdiligenceappear to have been 
greater, nor his mind more active in 
any period of his life. Considering 
unremitting employment as the best 
means of dissipating those uneasy 
thoughts and those intrusive cares 
which are the usual concomitants 
of misfortune, he appears to have 
soothed the sadnesses of his heart by 
the exercise of his mind. In this in. 
terval of seclusion he composed his 
Golden Grove, containing devotional 
pieces ; his " Life of Christ ;" a vo- 
lume of Sermons; his " Holy Liv- 
ing and Dying;" his "Liberty of 
Prophesying;" his " Practice of Re- 
pentance j" several Tracts against^he 
Doctrine of Original Sin ;" his 
"Treatise on Friendship;" &c. In 
the dedication of his " Liberty of 
Prophesying," which is addressed to 
Lord Hatton, be complains that he 
bad but a scanty stock of books ; 
but this want was more than remedi- 
ed by the stores of erudition which 
he had previously acquired; for no 
man of his age appears to have read 
more, or to have forgotten less. 

He concludes his last mentioned 
work with the following excellent 
story, which he selected from some 
of the compositions of the Rabbins.* 

*' When Abraham sat at his tent 
doer, according to his custom, wait- 
ing to entertain strangers, he espied 



an old man stooping and leaning on 
his staff, weary with his age and tra- 
vel, coming towards him, who was 
an hundred years of age; he receiv- 
ed him kindly, washed his feet, pro- 
vided supper, caused him to sit 
down ; but observing that the old 
man eat, and prayed " not, nor beg- 
ged for a blessing on his meat, he 
asked him why he did not worship 
the God of Heaven ? The old man 
told him that he worshipped the Fire 
only ; and acknowledged no other 
God. At which answer Abraham 
grew so zealously angry, that lie 
thrust the old man out of his tent, 
and exposed him to all the evils of 
the night, and an unguarded condi- 
tion. When the old man was gone, 
God called to Abraham, and asked 
him where the stranger was. He 
replied, I thrrist him away, because 
he did not worship thee. God an- 
swered him ; I have suffered him 
these hundred years, although he 
dishonoured me ; and couldst not 
thou endure him one night, when he 
gave 'thee no trouble ? Upon this, 
Abraham fetched him back again, 
and gave him hospitable entertain- 
ment and wise instruction." " Go 
thou," says the pious bishop, to e- 
very christian of every denomination, 
" and do likewise ; and thy charity 
will be rewarded by the God of A- 
braham.'* 

After Taylor had spent several 
years in retirement at Golden Grove, 
a domestic calamity occurred, which 
obliged him to quit that sequestered 
situation. In the short space of two 
or "three months -death sent three 
of his children to an untimely grave, 
youths of the greatest promise and 



* A Correspondent at page 167, Vol. 5th 
of the Belfast Magazine, has remarked, 
that this story has been erroneously assert- 
ed to have been written by Dr. Franklin, 
and that it was printed in a late edition of 
kis works. Although the story has alrea- 



dy appeared in the Magazine, it is hoped 
an apology is not necessary for its inser-i 
tion in this place, as it conveys excel- 
lent moral instruction, and those who can- 
not be taught charity by argument may 
learn it through the medium of fable, 
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the fairest hopes. This affliction so 
preyed on his spirits, that he left 
Wales, and went to reside in Lon- 
don, where he officiated in a congre- 
gation of Loyalists. At this time he 
formed an acquaintance with Ed- 
ward Lord Conway, who appears to 
have been so much pleased with his 
manners and . conversation, that he 
solicited the author to accompany 
him to his seat at Portmore, in the 
County of Antrim, in Iceland. There 
he continued till the Restoration. In 
1661 he was promoted to the sees 
of Down and Connor, in Ireland, to 
which was annexed the administra- 
tion of the Bishopric of Dromore* 
Previous to this he had been honour- 
ed with a seat in the Privy Council 
of Ireland ; and the University of 
Dublin conferred on him the office 
of their Vice-Cbancellor. In the 
volume of his sermons, which was 
printed in the year 1678, we find 
two discourses, which he delivered 
to the clergy at his Episcopal Visita- 
tion. 

The advice which Taylor gives to 
his clergy in these sermons respect- 
ing the topics on which they ought 
to preach, shows a mind enlightened 
far beyond the times in which he 
lived. The " Christian religion," 
»nys he, " by plain and easy propo- 
sitions, leads os in wise paths to a 
place where sin and strife shall never 
enter. Teach your people to fear 
God ; learn them to be sober and 
temperate ; to be just and pay their 
debts; to speak well of their neigh- 
bours, and to think meanly of them- 
selves ; teach them charity ; and 
learn them to be zealous of good 
works. The kingdom of God con- 
sist* in wisdom and righteousness, in 
peace and holiness, in meekness and 
gentleness, in chastity and purity, in 
abstinence from evil, and doing good 
to others. In these things place 
your labours ; preach these things ; 
and NOTiJING else butsuch as these: 



things which promote the public peaee 
and public good; things that can gi»e 
nooftence to the wise and to the virlu- 
ous ; which are profitable to men, 
and pleasing to God." In, his tules 
and advices to the clergy of Down 
and Connor, he says, " Do not spend 
your sermons in general and inde- 
finite .nothings, as in exhortations to 
the people to get Christ, to be unit- 
ed to Christ,* and things of the like 
unlimited signification ; but tell thera 
in every duty what axe the measures, 
what circumstances, what instru- 
ments, and what is the particular 
minute meaning of every general 
advice. For generals, not explicat- 
ed, do but fill the people's heads 
with empty notions, and their mouth* 
with perpetual unintelligible talk; 
but their hearts remain empty, and 
themselves are not edified. Let the 
business of your sermons be to preach 
holy life, obedience, peace, love a- 
mong neighbours, hearty love, tor 
live as the old Christians did, and 
the new should ; to do hurt to no 
man, to do good to every man. For 
in these things the honour of God 
consists, and the kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus. The whole duty of man is to 
fear God and to keep his command- 
ments. Speak but very little of the 
secret arid high things of God, but 
as much as you can of the lowness 
and humility oFChrisu Be not hasty 
in pronouncing damnation against any 
man or party in a matter of disputa- 
tion. It is enough that you reprove an 
error; but pray for the erring person, 
and leave the sentence to his Judge," 
These passages, which have sel- 
dom been excelled in the knowledge 
of the Christian doctrine which they 
evince, and the spirit of charity 
which they breathe, well deserve 



* These unmeaning expression* ar» at 
common among fanatic teachers of tbe pre- 
sent day, as they were in the times o£ 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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the attention of every Christian mi- 
nister. 

Jeremy Taylor did not live to en- 
joy tbe fruits of his ecclesiastical 
promotion above six years ; when he 
was translated to a better world. He 
died at Lisnegarvy, now called' Lis- 
burn, on the 13th of August, in the 
year 1667, and was buried in the 
choir of the Church of Dromore, 
which be built at his own expence. 
He is said to have left three daugh- 
ters, for whom only a scanty provi- 
sion could have been made out of 
the residue of his fortune, which had 
been expended in acts of cha- 
rity, which be was led to practice 
from the warm impulses of a highly 
feeling heart, and from a sense of 
religious duty, with which no in- 
terested consideration was ever suf- 
fered to interfere. In his dying 
hour, when his three amiable daugh- 
ters were waiting round his bed, to 
hear the final admonitions of that 
musical voice, whose sounds never 
failed to penetrate the soul, thegood 
man might wet I be prevented fiom 
feeling any dejection at the narrow 
circumstances in which he bad left 
his family, by the reflection of jthe 
Psalmist, " I have been yoimg, and 
now am old ; and yet never saw I 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging tbeir bread." 

His funeral sermon was preached 
by Rust, Bishop of Dromore, in 
which he passes such an eulogy on 
his character, as, after making every 
deduction for the partialities of 
friendship, or the exaggerations of 
rhetorical praise, will leave great 
and ample commendation, which 
might, with truth, have been in- 
scribed upon his monument.* 



Sucbare the few particulars which 
we hatre obtained of the life of this 
amiable Prelate; we regret that we 
cannot more fully depict him suck 
as he was, in public and in private, 
at his fire-side with his family, and 
in company with his friends. But these 
are the lineaments of genius and worth 
which biographers are seldom able 
to describe. They are not thought 
of sufficient importance to be re- 
corded when the person is living;' 
and they are soon forgotten when he 
is dead ; so that he who sits down 
to delineate the philosopher or divine 
who flourished a century ago, has 
not often an opportunity of produ- 
cing any more interesting particulars 
respecting him, than that like other 
men he was born, consumed for a 
short interval the fruits of the earth, 
and then vanished into the silence of 
the tomb. Of the real disposition 
and habits of Jeremy Taylor, all 
that now canbe collected, must be ga- 
thered from bis works. It is evi- 
dent, that he was a person of quick 
perceptions, most tenacious memory, 
luxuriant fancy.and in tbe full posses- 
sion of those amiable and generous 
sympathies which constitute the 
brightest ornament of man. His na- 
tural sensibility was probably in- 
creased by the numerous vicissitude's 
of life which he must have seen in 
the tumultuous times in which he 
lived; and by the misfortunes which 
he had himself experienced. From 
a state of comfort and of affluence, he 
was reduced to comparative po- 
verty. And he whose mind was so 



• " This great Prelate bad the good hu- 
mour of a gentleman, the eloquence of an 
orator, the fancy of a poet, the acuteness 
of a schoolman, the profoundness of a 
philosopher, the wisdom of a counsellor, 



the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of 
an angel, and the piety of a saint. He 
had devotion enough for a cloister, learn- 
ing enough for an University, and wit 
enough for a college of virtuosi ; and had 
his parts and endowments been parcelled 
out among his poor clergy that he left be- 
hind him, it would perhaps have made one 
of the best dioceses in the world." — Ser- 
mon, 251. 
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strong, and whose imagination so 
active, who could form the most 
florid and gorgeous combinations, 
and at times, soar to the highest su-, 
blimity of thought, was obliged to 
devote the greater part of several 
years to the instruction of children 
in reading, spelling, and ariihmeiie. 
But. iu every diversity of situation, 
he seems to have met with friends 
who were able and willing to alle- 
viate his wants, and minister to his 
sufferings: and never could it be 
said more truly of charity, that it 
blesses him who gives and him who 



takes, than when it was exert- 
ed in contributing to the sutcour 
of such uncommon worth. Thai 
his mental habits were studious, 
that his diligence, was intense, and 
his intellectual culture unremitting, 
his works will sufficiently evince ; 
but still he thought it less glorious 
to be learned than to be good, to be 
a scholar than to be a Christian. To 
be a Christian in thought, word, 
and deed, he considered, as the crown 
of excellence, compared with which 
every other accomplishment was of 
subordinate importance. 
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THERE are certain lines in poetry, 
like certain notes in music, 
which, on particular occasions, come 
gliding, like angelic spirits, into the 
sabbath retirement of the soul, and 
appear often, in the period of sick- 
ness, and even at the hour of death, 
a^s'a sort of inspiration from above. 
And it is useful for young people to 
hoird up such sweet passages in their 
memory, which, although apparent- 
ly forgotten in the business and 
bustle of the world, come with the 
rush of celestial wings, at hours of 
disease ai.d dislress, when assist- 
ance almost supernatural is most re- 
quired. The muse of Cowper, so 
well described by himself, 

" There, like the nightingale, she pours 

Her solitary lays ; 
Nor asks a witness of her song, 

Nor thirsts for human praise." 

The poetry of Cowper abounds , in 
such passages, and J sometimes think 
it strange how sentiment so simply 
and plainly expressed, can cling so 
closely to the affections, when, on 
attempting to analyse the beauty, 
it vanishes; as on squeezing a flow- 
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er, the perfume is lost. What ana- 
lysis could discover any beauty in. 
the following lines, which however 
have recurred so often to my mind, 
and vibrate like distant music up- 
on my ear. 

*• Put oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath of Heav'n must swell the sail. 

Or all the toil is lost." 

There is a short hymn written by 
Doddridge, wtiich greatly pleases 
the ear of the heart, if I may ven- 
ture the expression, and which I 
shall copy for the use of the Mis- 
sionary Societies, if they be not too 
enthusiastic for such simple expres- 
sion. 

Mark the soft-falling snow, 
And the descending rain ! 
To Heaven, from whence it fell, 
It turns not back again ; 

But waters eart,h 

Thro' ev'ry pore ; 

And calls forth all 

Her secret store. 

Arrav'd in beauteous greea. 
The hills and vallies shine, 
And man and beast are fe4 
By Providence divine ; 
cc c 



